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Meet Our New United States Senator 


By Richard R. Lyman 
Wallace F. Bennett has in his 
veins a mixture of pioneer blood of 
the higher l quality as is clearly 
shown Wy the following brief 
sketches of the lives of his eight 
actual Utah pioneer ancestors. 
Removed from Ship by Officers 
His maternal grandmother, Elen 
Harper Wallaec, was born in Lon¬ 
don, England in 1837. Because her 
father died when she was but three 
years old; thus requiring her to 
work her own way pretty largely, 
she developed into an unusually 
strong and independent character. 
At the age of eighteen, and over 
her mother's protest, she joined the 
Mormon Church. When a year later 
at the age of nineteen, she secured 
passage to emigrate, her mother had 
her removed from the ship by the 
officers of the law since, under age 
21, she was subject to parental con¬ 
trol. 

. At age 25, she engaged passage 
again to emigate to Utah. But in 
the meantime she had met, had 
fallen in love with, and was en¬ 
gaged to, Henry Wallace. She. was 
the youngest of fourteen in her 
family and he the oldest of nine in 
his. They were the only ones of 
these two large families that ever 
joined the Mormon Church. 

Seven Years an Apprentice 
In accordance with the ffi^lish 
custom, for 'boys desiring fffitater 
a trade to'serve an ^aphrenticdjiip, 
Henry Wallace became apprenticed 
to a baker and confectioner for 
seven years, and while thus, em¬ 
ployed he met a member of the 
Mormon Church who converted and 
baptized him. For this youth, at 
age fourteen, to have the courage 
and daring to join a new, and at 
that time a most unpopular religion, 
showed something of the daring, 
courage and boldness with which 
his grandson, Wallace Bennett, en¬ 
tered the recent political campaign 
against what appeared to be un- 
surmountable odds and carried it 
on valiantly to his great and deci¬ 
sive victory. 

Came to America 
While Elen Harper and Henry 
Wallace were pledged to be mar¬ 
ried, they were both so thoroughly 
converted to the teachings of their 
newly found religion that no mar¬ 
riage ceremony would satisfy them 
but one "for time and all eternity.” 



Elen had enough money to pay for 
her passage but even frugal Henry 
did not have quite enough to pay 
for his. A little good fortune, how¬ 
ever, came to Elen at the last min¬ 
ute so that she furnished the sum 
that Henry lacked and together, 
with happy hearts, they sailed for 
the new world in May, 1862. With 
their company of 807 saints they 
spent six weeks on the ocean. 

On Foot to Utah 

The company left Florence, Neb¬ 
raska. July 25, 1862. All the able- 
bodied men and women walked 
every step of the way across the 
plains. The rest of July, all of 
August, all of September and five 
days in October were required to 
complete the journey. They reached 
the camp grounds, where the City 
and County Building now stands, 
October 5, in time to attend the 
afternoon session of the General 
Conference in the Bowery which 
was located south of where the 
Tabernacle now stands. 

The First Four Months 

Elen found an English friend, 
Mrs. Golightly, who invited her to 
stay at her home, but she had no 
place where she could put Henry. 
Housing was extremely scarce. This 
was the fourth company that had 


arrived that week, in all about 2,000 
people, and the total population of 
the city was only 8,500. Mrs. 
Golightly did invite Henry to sup¬ 
per and her husband, manager of 
the Globe Bakery, allowed him to 
make his bed on the porch of that 
institution. Having shared these 
airy quarters with an unfriendly 
dog Henry did not get much rest. 
When in the early morning he re¬ 
turned to the camp ground, which 
was almost deserted, his serious 
and rather saddened heart was 
cheered when a young man ap¬ 
proached him and asked if he was 
am emigrant and if he wanted, work. 
Th~e young man said his father 
wanted a man to make molasses 
and told Henry to walk seven miles 
south along the county road to Mill 
Creek and inquire for a man by the 
name of North. The molasses plant 
consisted principally of a galvan*- 
ized iron pan that would hold about 
25 gallons of liquid. During the 
three weeks that this employment 
lasted, Henry stayed at the home 
of the Norths’, but went every Sat¬ 
urday evening to see his young lady 
and spent the nights in the home of 
James Hunter, a neighbor and 
friend of the GoIightlysV James 
Hunter gave Henry his next em¬ 
ployment and in the meantime Elen 
had been employed at the Globe 
Bakery. At the end of the first 
four months, or on February 7, 
1863, these two devoted and faith¬ 
ful lovers were bound together in 
matrimony with the ceremony that 
ties men and women together as 
husbands and wives "for time and 
for all eternity.” 

Elen, out of her allowance of 
$1.00 a week, at the Globe Bakery, 
had saved enough to buy calico for 
making a bed tick which, filled with 
fresh straw, served the young 
couple until they were able to pro¬ 
vide themselves with something 
better. It is living lives like these 
two lived that makes possible the 
producing of men and women of 
genuine worth like their grandson, 
Wallace F. Bennett. 

His Mother 

Rosetta Elizabeth Wallace Ben¬ 
nett, one of the daughters of this 
marriage, is the mother of the U. S. 
Senator-elect. She is a worthy 
mother of a remarkable son, and an 
equally worthy daughter of her 


marvelous mother Elen Harper 
Wallace who, when asked at the 
age of eighty, if she would travel 
the same hard course if she were 
a girl again, replied promptly, "X 
would start tomorrow even if it 
meanth death on the way.” 

Rose Bennett, all her days has 
been an active, devoted and effec- 
tice church worker. While for many 
years she was a Sunday School 
teacher and a member of the Taber¬ 
nacle Choir, her greatest work in 
the Church was done during the 21 
years she was a member of the 
MIA General Board. She was, for 
example, an important factor in 
developing this organization into a 
great educational institution of six 
or eight important different depart¬ 
ments. She helped greatly also to 
change the Improvement Era from 
a small publication into a bristling 
type of modern magazine that it is 
today. Then again, she was one of 
the most earnest and interested 
workers on the large committee 
which prepared an MIA program 
of Recreational Activities that 
gained nation-wide commendation. 

His Paternal Pioneer Ancestors 

William and Ann Morris Foster, 
who joined the Church in England 
in 1860, were the parents of Maria 
Foster who married Richard Ben¬ 
nett the grandfather of the Sena¬ 
tor. Richard Bennett, who with 
his wife came from England 
with her-parents in 1868, walked the 
whole distance from Council Bluffs 
to Salt Lake City carrying his 
three-year-old son, John F., most 
of the way. Richard Bennett, ah 
engineer, worked for the Lattimer 
and Taylor Lumber Company thirty 
years. It is said that in his business 
dealings he was so particular, So 
meticulously honest, that he Often 
annoyed those with whom he had 
dealings. The senator is a wor- 
they grandson of his meticulous¬ 
ly honest grandfather and the peo¬ 
ple and the country are fortunate 
to have him in the United States 
Senate. 

John F. Bennett, the father of 
the Senator was. industrious, ac¬ 
tive, and successful all the days 
of his life. He did not have to be 
carried by his father or by anyone 
else after he reached Utah. One of 
his undertakings as a young man 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Without Cost 

The passing of another year with 
its joys and sorrows, its accom¬ 
plishments and, of course, its dis¬ 
appointments is a gentle reminder 
of things we have left undone, and 
again of things it might have been 
better had we not done them. 

The simple ritual of taking down 
the old calendar for 1950 and put¬ 
ting up the new 1951 edition, should 
be an inspiration to all of us. Let’s 
just stop for a minute and think 
it over. Three hundred and sixty- 
five days and equally as many 
nights, 8,760 full hours in one single 
year or 525,600 minutes. Not until 
the last hour or possibly the last 
minute of our lives, will we really 
appreciate the value of an entire 
year. 

A fresh, novel, modern, exciting 
new year, offering its wonderful 
opportunities,. —.. Winter,.. Spring, 
Summer and Fall, four long seasons 
to use as we will, is the greatest 
gift presented to you by God, at no 
cost to anyone... Time is one of our 
greatest assets but how few of us 
realize that every single day wasted 
requires two full days of hard work 
to compensate the loss; how apt we 
are to let go the certainty of today 
and depend on the chance of tomor¬ 
row ... we relinquish something 
sure, without realizing that no man 
has a mortgage on tomorrow... How 
human. 

And then again at this season of 
the year all around us are those 
false prophets of gloom, who like 
the ancients abandoned their homes 
and fled to the hills to wait for 
the world to come to an end , .. not 
just threats of the atomic bomb 
and doomsday, but criticisms and 
dire ..prophesies ..concerning ..every 
progressive discovery of man. They 
discounted the steamboat; they 
thought the automobile was an in¬ 
teresting toy, and for the airplane, 
why it would never be practical. 
And yet, thank goodness, the men 
who were building these things, 
men with faith in the future, were 
too busy building the world of to¬ 
day’s comforts and conveniences to 
listen to these prophets of dooms¬ 
day; they will go right on making 
America even greater than before, 
while pessimists flee to the hills and 
watch the sky for disasters that 
will never come. All one has to do 
is to go into the great outdoors 
one of these winter nights, and look 
into the starry heavens... After be¬ 
holding the great firmnament, who 
can doubt that there is a God who 
rules and understands the move¬ 
ment and action of every star and 
planet. And don’t ever forget that 
He is the one who will have some¬ 
thing to say about our being de¬ 
stroyed by atomic weapons, as it is 
His plan we are working out during 
this existence. 

We can borrow money by putting 
up bonds, and then paying in¬ 
terest; but God, in His generous 
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Sons of Utah 
Pioneers 


PURPOSE; 

(1) To p romote and to keep alive 
the spirit, ideals and courage of the 
Pioneers, and to keep up an inter¬ 
est in things pertaining to their 
lives and achievements. 

(2) To protect and advance the 
interests and welfare, and to bring 
into closer union and bond of 
friendship, the descendents of the 
Pioneers, and to bring closer to¬ 
gether all citizens, regardless of 
creed, color or nationality. 

(3) To work for the advancement, 
people, in everything which, stands 
for progress and high ideals, in an 
effort to make a better place in 
which to live and rear our children; 
and to perpetuate reverence to God 
and loyalty to State and Country. 

OUR ASSOCIATION is non-sec¬ 
tarian, non-political and is con¬ 
ducted without commercial gain. 

WE AS AN ASSOCIATION, 
pledge ourselves to honor and de¬ 
fend the flag of our country and 
to obey its Constitution and laws, 
as well as the Constitution and 
laws of the State. 


way, gives a man days, months and 
years, all without security and 
without usury. Sometimes I won¬ 
der if we fully realize what it 
means to have a whole year pre¬ 
sented to us WITHOUT COST. 

May we as Sons of Utah Pioneers 
really appreciate the gift that is 
ours and show by our lives that we 
are Sons in the exact image of God 
who gives so generously. — Fred E. 
Curtis. 
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The average person takes 18,000 
steps a day. Some polio patients 
can’t take one! W on ’t you help 
them? Give to the March of Dimes 
today. 


IN OGDEN 


UNIFORMS . . . men’s wo¬ 
men's; measured to fit; exclu- 
sively yours. CONTINUOUS slogan 
TOWELS . . and every other 
type of cloth towel. LINEN 
... all kinds; spotlessly clean, 
perfectly sanitary. SERVICE 
. . . ready to start within an 
hour of your call. 


Almost everywhere 
see the truth of 
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“IT PAYS TO KEEP CLEAN” 


150 - 25th St. 
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A Tribute to 
Walter G. Taylor 

By Ed M. Rowe 

WISDOM 
Proverbs 3:17 

True happiness comes to us when 
We walk in wisdom’s way; 

And understanding lends a charm, 
A luring, gentle ray, 

Where wisdom wields her supple 
wand 

And worlds of wishes spring 
With recesses of the mind, 

As free as bird on wing. 

The diadem though doubly rare, 
The gem in jeweled crown, 

Are but a bubble of the breath 
Like fame and fair renown; 
But wisdom’s worth is in her 
hands , 

Full free from blast or blight: 
There*s wealth and honor in her 
left; 

Longevity in right. 

To nations who lay hold on her 
She is the tree of life; 

By her bequests the tribes of men 
O’ercome both pain and strife; 
As knowledge of' her teaching 
grows, 

Her bounds and joys increase; 
“Her ways are ways of pleasant¬ 
ness , 


March of Dimes supports the 
most extensive voluntary research 
program ever levelled at a single 
disease. Give today to fight polio! 

March of Dimes provides assist¬ 
ance for polio patients who need 
help, regardless of race, color or 
creed. Give today! 


INSURANCE 


Largest Auto Casualty 
Comany in the World 



ALBERT W. BARKER WILFORD L. BARKE 

If all property in the U. S. A. 
was insured Mutually, the sav¬ 
ing would be enough to bal¬ 
ance the National Budget! 
Mutualize and Economize with 
us! 

Cut out this ad and place it 
with your insurance policy and 
before you renew—See Us and 
see how much you canSave! 

BARKER BROS. 

INSURANCE AGENCY 

For Information Regarding 
the New, Lower, Rates 

District Agents 
State Farm Ins. Companies 
2636 Wash. Rlvd. Ph. 2-7594 
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Senator Bennett 

(Continued from Page 1) 
was to put the water-wheel in the 
old paper mill under the direction 
of President Brigham Young. He 
also brought the water to the 
water-wheel which furnished power 
for the carpenter and blacksmith 
shops which were located where the 
Lafayette School now stands. Later, 
he was employed to gather up the 
dull tools that were used in the con¬ 
struction of the Salt Lake Temple 
and carry them in a wheelbarrow to 
the shops just mentioned where 
they were sharpened. George Rey¬ 
nolds, of Church-wide fame said of 
John Bennett that he was the model 
boy of the 20th Ward and the boy 
he most sincerely admired. 

John P, Bennett was a genuine 
philanthropist. Giving help to 
others was one of his most promi¬ 
nent characteristics. He literally 
fed the hungry and clothed the 
naked. No deserving cry of want 
ever reached his ear in vain. 

John F. had responsibility placed 
upon him early in his life. In all 
his dealings, he was the soul of 
honor. He worked for Savage the 
photographer and for years was a 
salesman for the Dinwoody Furni¬ 
ture Company. But his real broad 
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business career began 
1896, he took over the Sears and 
Little Paint Company which at the 
time, was selling hay and grain as 
well as pain. The business success 
of this excellent man was meteoric. 
He became a power in many banks 
and other business institutions, not 
only in Salt Lake City, but also in 
Logan, Provo, and other places. The 
strong and powerful “BENNETTS" 
is an outgrowth of his business as 
in recent years it has been so suc¬ 
cessfully carried on by his three 
.sons under the wise, conservative 
and dynamic leadership of the 
eldest one, the Hon. Wallace F. 
Most of the business responsibilities 
and positions of trust and honor 
held by the father John F. have 
fallen on the shoulders of this 
oldest son who has carried these 
honors and responsibilities with the 
same modest efficiency and success 
that they were carried by his able 
and worthy father. 

Second Lieutenant of Infantry 

With a number of other students 
of the University of Utah, during 
World War I, he enlisted in the 
ROTC and was taken to the Presi¬ 
dio in San Francisco for officer’s 
training, where he was commis¬ 
sioned a Second Lieutenant and 
was assigned as officer instructor 
at Colorado College in Colorado 
Springs. 

Business and Professional Career 

Immediately after his being grad¬ 
uated from the University of Utah 
in 1919 with the A.B. degree and 
with a major in English, he accept¬ 
ed a teaching position and served 
for one year as principal of the 
San Luis Stake Acedemy in Manas- 
£a, Colorado. While at the Univer¬ 
sity he also won his varsity letter 
in debate, a training which he used 
with telling effect during the recent 
campaign. 

Since, however, it - had always 
been understood that he would 
come into the family business, the 
Bennett Glass and Paint Company, 
in which he had spent most of his 
vacations while a student both in 
high school and college, he returned 
to the business in 1920 and has been 
there ever since. In that rapidly 
growing and strong successful 
business institution he has served 
as office clerk, cashier, production 
manager, secretary-treasurer, and 
finally as president and general 
manager. Then in 1939, with his 
two brothers and three other 
friends, he was an important factor 
in organizing the Bennett Mqtor 
Company, another large and suc¬ 
cessful business institution in Salt 
Lake City. He is its president. 

Another of his outstanding 
achievements was his election to 
the presidency of the National As¬ 


sociation of Manufacturers. This 
was a signal honor for this Utahn 
and also for the State of Utah. 

In addition to all of this, he has 
found time for a number of out¬ 
side activities. A partial list of the 
titles he holds, or has held, will give 
an idea of how extensive these ac¬ 
tivities have been: President of 
Rotary, of the Timpanogos Club, 
the Community Chest, and f he Salt 
Lake County War Fund; Vice Pres¬ 
ident of the National Paint and 
Varnish Association and General 
Treasurer of the Deseret Sunday 
School Union. In addtion he is a 
member of the Ogden Country 
Club, the Salt Lake County Club 
and the Alta Club. He has also 
written a book published by Scrib¬ 
ners entitled “Faith and Freedom." 

Marriage 

He married Frances Grant in 1922. 
She is the youngest daughter of 
President Heber J. Grant. These 
Bennetts have five fine and un¬ 
usually talented children: Wallace 
Grant, Rosemary Fletcher, David 
Wells, Frances, and Robert Foster. 

Illustrious Son of Utah 

In the language of James Fitz¬ 
patrick in the Salt Lake Tribune: 
“Wallace F. Bennett is one of the 
State’s most illustrious sons. He 
comes from one pioneer family; he 
married into another. He started 
in his father’s store and he built it 
into one of the most successful and 
profitable enterprises in the state. 
He has been an active member of 
his church and he has been equally 
active in civic and state affairs. 
He is 52 years old, and if his career 
so far is a weathervane, Mr. Ben¬ 
nett looks forward to a bright and 
useful life in the United States 
Senate." 


Constitution, By-Laws 
Changed by 
Ogden-Weber Chapter 

At a meeting held December 28, 
1950 this chapter changed its Ar¬ 
ticles of Incorporation for elec¬ 
tion of officers to be held the 
fourth Thursday of June of each 
year, new officers to be installed 
in time for the National Encamp¬ 
ment. 

President Daniel W. Knighton re¬ 
ports a fine attendance and pro¬ 
gram with Attorney David J. Wil¬ 
son giving a lecture on “Trails and 
Suffering of the Handcart Com¬ 
panies," with a reading by Mrs. 
Arthur Grix and vocal solos by 
Miss Marilyn Beers. 


Jefferson Hunt Camp 

By Stanley F. Wangsgard 
The Captain Jefferson Hunt 
Camp Sons of Utah Pioneers met 
Dec. 15, 1950 with the Camp 28 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers and 
held a get-together banquet. There 
were 56 members and guests pres¬ 
ent. A fine turkey dinner was 
served under the chairmanship of 
Sister Geneva W. Randall. Follow¬ 
ing the banquet the group listened 
on the radio to the historic address 


fine things which are being accom¬ 
plished all over the state and men¬ 
tioned some of the things we could' 
do to show the historic value and 
drama which has been played in 
our little settlement. He then pre¬ 
sented President Arthur Wangs¬ 
gard with our long awaited 
Charter which was dated March 15* 
1950. The State group has named 
us as Chapter No. 28 and the uni¬ 
que coincidence was that we were 
meeting with the Daughters of 
Camp No. 28, both groups are of 
Huntsville. We will still be known 
as the Captain Jefferson Hunt • 
Camp. 

At our last election of officers 
held July 17, 1950, the new presi¬ 
dency named was: Pres. Arthur; 
Wangsgard, 1st Vice Pres. Kolri 
Gunn McKay, 2nd Vice Pres: Car¬ 
lyle Doman, Secretary-treasurer 
Stanley F. Wangsgard and Chap¬ 
lain Franz M. Johansen. At the 
same meeting it was announced 
that on July 15 the Capt. Jefferson 
Hunt Riding Club had held their 
election of officers and appointed: 
Captain Sharon H. Holgate, 1st 
Lieut. Harold E, Drummond, 2nd 
Lieut. Leon D. Hill and Reporting 
Secretary-treasurer W. Earl Field¬ 
ing. ...... 

Activities of the camp during the 
year included the sponsoring of a 
riding club, 'story; felling Contest, 
Fourth of July celebration and a 
float in the Ogden Pioneer day pa¬ 
rade. 

President Wangsgard said the 
camp also plans to erect playground 


Mansion House Tea Room 


2350 Adams 
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by the Pres, of the United States 
declaring a national emergency, equipment in the town park as soon 
The radio had been brought for as town officials decide on the lo- 
that purpose. There was then a cation and landscape plan for the 
unique program of music, song and area. Installation of the equipment 
reading as well as a talk by Bro. had been delayed for this reason, 
Ernest R. McKay of the State Pres- he pointed out. 
idency SUP. He told us of the (Continued on Page 5) 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 

Board of Trustees 

Rulon F. Starley — Chairman- 
Vice President, Commercial Secur¬ 
ity Bank, Ogden, Utah. 

Horace A. Sorenson — Member 
Owner-manager' Southeast Furni¬ 
ture Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ernest R. McKay — Member. 
Deputy collector, U. S. Internal 
Revenue, Huntsville, Utah. 

Willard R. Smith — Member. 
Executive Vice President, Zion’s 
Saving Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

P. LeRoy Nelson — Member. At¬ 
torney at Law, Ogden, Utah. 


Life Members 

No. 1 John William Smith, Tre- 
monton, Utah. 

No. 2 William Henry Leigh, Cedar 
City, Utah. 

No. 3 A. Frank Barnes, Jr., 1349 
Princeton Ave., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

No. 4 Nicholas G. Morgan, Sr., 
2490 Olympus Drive, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

No, 5 Rulon F. Starley, Ogden, 
Utah. 

No. 6 Clifford E. Young, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 7 Fred E. H. Curtis, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 8 Junius M. Sorensen, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. , 

No. 9 Judge Jesse P. Rich, Logan, 
Utah. 

No. 10 Ernest R. McKay, Ogden, 

Utah. , . . 

r No.. 11 Lawrence M. .Malan, Og¬ 
den, Utah. 

No. 12 Willard R. Smith, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 13 Dr. Richard R. Lyman, 
1084 Third Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

No. 14 Graham McDonald, Cedar 
City, Utah. 

No. 15 Alexis B. Malan, Ogden. 

•No. 16 G. Higley Malan, Ogden. 

No. 17 Rulon S. Draney, Ogden. 

No. 18 John B. Fronk, Tremon- 
ton, Utah. 

No. 19 J. J. Larsen, Logan, Utah. 

No. 20 Wallace F. Bennett, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

No. 21 Dr. Elbert S. Barker, Kan¬ 
sas City, Mo. 

No. 22 Wiley Barker, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

No. 23 Marion E. Allen, 2350 Har¬ 
rison, Ogden, Utah. 


Life Member No. 12 



WILLARD R. SMITH 


“Poppy” Smith as he is affection¬ 
ately called by his grandchildren, is 
a most beloved grandfather and 
father. 

He was born in Salt Lake City on 
2nd West in the family home, a son 
of Joseph F. Smith, 6th president of 
the Church and Sarah Ellen Rich¬ 
ards. He was a humble yet, to 
his children’s ears, exciting boy¬ 
hood. He was educated, in Salt 
Lake and as a young man went on 
a mission to Norway. 

When he married Florence Grant, 
a daughter of President Heber J. 
Grant, in 1910 he received a letter 
from his brother, George, then on 
a mission in England, telling him 
not to expect any sons because the 
Grants had daughters only. The 
prediction they still joke over as 
they have eight children, six sons 
and two daughters. 

It has been the ambition of his 
life that all his sons have the privi¬ 
lege of a mission. His ambition 
was realized with the termination 
of World War II when the sixth 
son, after serving his country for 
five years, was called on a mission 
to Norway. He always set the ex¬ 
ample for his children in church 
service, work and play, telling them 
they were privileged to do anything 
they saw him do. 

He is one father who really 
played with and enjoyed his chil¬ 
dren and now his grandchildren. 
When his boys were young, every 
Saturday afternoon he, with many 
of the neighbor boys and his own 
sons, could be found at the “gym” 
having a swim. They went on 
hikes, outings, roasts and camping 
trips — things never to be forgot¬ 
ten. 

Several years ago he, with the 
help of his sons, remodelled the 
cabin he built in Emigration can- 
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yon when he was first married, into 
a lovely modern summer home with 
a wonderful play ground for his 18 
grandchildren. Each year he adds 
to the playground — usually some¬ 
thing he loved in his boyhood — 
a whirligig, a trolley, a water wheel 
in the creek, a tree house, even fish 
in the stream. 

His outstanding characteristic is 
his sympathy, thoughtfulness, and 
sincere love and understanding for 
his associates in his home and fam¬ 
ily, his church service and everyday 
business. Because of his love for 
his fellow man, to know him is to 
love him. 

As written by his daughter, Mrs. 
Ted C. Jacobsen, Salt Lake City. 


Providence and 
Her People 

“Providence and Her People”, a 
history of Providence, Utah, 1857 - 
1949, a 412 page history with over 
300 biographies of residents of that 
community. Written, Compiled and 
Edited Under the Direction of the 
Historical Society of Providence, 

Hyrum A. Campbell, President. 

Words will not express the joy ex¬ 
perienced in receiving a compli- 
mentry copy of this fine book. We 
commend SUP members and direc¬ 
tors of the Providence Historical 
Society, Alma M. Mathews, Clarence 
M. Hammond, Hyrum A. Campbell, 

I OGDEN'S 

Pioneer Restaurant 


WELCOME 

To The 
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"Home Made Pies to Take Out" 

NORA HAWKINS, Owner 

OPEN 6 A. M. TO 9:30 P. M. 

364 - 25th DIAL 2 : 0075 OGDEN 
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president, David A. Theurer and 
William R. Zollinger on this out¬ 
standing works. Also, Bishop Leon 
C. Alder and his fellow townsmen. 
This authentic history will pass on 
to many generations to come and 
in the words of the book, “This is 
an intimate insight into the life and 
feeling of men and women who 
braved hardship and toil to estab¬ 
lish their homes in the valleys of 
the Rocky Mountains where they 
could workship Almighty God to 
the satisfaction of their conscience. 

It shows a community spirit guid¬ 
ing the growth and development of 
their settlement from the time they 
lived in wagon-boxes or dug-outs 
until they erected modern, com¬ 
fortable homes of today. 

It shows a people who understand 
life's real values as demonstrated 
in their devoted search for secular 
and religious enlightment and in 
their anxiety to give freely of that 
knowledge to their fellow men. 

Above all it demonstrates how a 
community can grow and prosper 
when the common good of all in¬ 
spires each man to be his brother’s 
keeper.” 

Hyrum A. Campbell, a 87 year 
old pioneer, author, was born in 
Providence, April 30, 1863, the son 
of Joseph Hyrum and Elizabeth 
Mathews Campbell. His wife, the 
late Caroline Garr Campbell. 


Learning Through Failure 

We learn more when failures 
come, 

Through sorrow and distress 
Than we could ever possibly learn 
Through a lifetime of success. 
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Birthday Celebration—A Contrast 


By John A. Sisson 

On December 21st massive cele¬ 
brations will be held throughout 
Russia and in many other Commu¬ 
nist countrolled states. Millions of 
soldiers will parade the streets of 
Moscow and other Soviet cities. 
Cannons will thunder salutes. Arm¬ 
ored trucks and tanks will rumble 
along in vast formations. Countless 
numbers of military planes will 
darken the skies over the cities of 
Russia and other Communist states. 

Frenzied speakers will hurl in¬ 
sults and threats at the nations of 
Western Europe and the United 
States. All this, and more, will be 
done to impress the people of Rus¬ 
sia with the might of Joseph Stalin 
—and in the vain hope of frighten* 
ing the peoples of the non-Com- 
munist world* 

On this day Russia will be cele^ 
hr at ing the birth of Joseph Vis¬ 
sarionovich Djugshirli, who was 
born of respectable, middle-class 
parents in the little town of Gori, 
near the Black Sea, 71 years ago. 

Joseph Stalin, as he is now 
known, had a normal childhood. 
His devoutly religious parents 
wanted him to be a priest, and at 
some sacrifice raised the funds to 
educate him for the priesthood. But 
Joe had different ideas. 

At first, perhaps, young Joseph 
was an idealist, willing to dedicate 
his life to the task of "destroying a 
brutal and savage monarchical dic- 
tatorsnip; willing to risk his own 
life and freedom to bring more 
freedom and a better life to the 
workers and peasants of Mother 
Russia who were being ground un¬ 
der the iron heel of the corrupt and 
tyrannical czars. But from the first 
Joe apparently subscribed to the 
theory that the ends always justify 
the means. By the time he had 
reached the age of 19, young Joseph 
had become an outlaw. He robbed 
banks and he held up trains. He 
murdered right and left for loot. 
His kindest biographers claim that 
Joe used all the loot he obtained to 
finance the revolution against the 
czars; none, ever, for himself. 

Maybe so, but a man's appetite 
does seem to grow on what it feeds 
on, and after Joe and his fellow 
revolutionists had overthrown the 
czars they proceeded to impose a 
dictatorship upon the people of 
Russia that was much more brutal, 
and much more efficient, than the 
one they had destroyed. Freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of thought, and the free¬ 
dom to worship God — all the free¬ 
doms that free men know were 
crushed with a ruthless, mailed fist. 

On coming to personal power, in 
1928, Stalin pulled out all the stops. 


He was not content to make war 
only on * the aristocrats and the 
bourgeoisie. Almost at once he 
launched the Great Purge. He or¬ 
dered the killing of hundreds of 
other Communist leaders, the very 
men who had helped boost him to 
power. It was the same pattern 
that was followed by Hitler in Ger¬ 
many and by Mussolini in Italy. It 
takes a lot of blood to fertilize the 
soil from which dictators sprout 
and grow! 

And so on the 21st of this Decem¬ 
ber the Communists of Russia and 
her satellite states will be celebrat¬ 
ing the 71st birthday of Joseph 
Stalin. But Joe will soon be dead 
and forgotten.,. /‘The evil , men do 
lives after them,’/ but rarely is the 
evildoer long remembered. 

Future students of history will 
note the bloody footprints he made 
on some of its pages, but the vast 
majority of the sons and daughters 
of men who come after us will re¬ 
member him not at all. In God’s 
own good time Stalin and his evil 
deeds will be relegated to the limbo 
of a forgotten past. 


On December 25th untold millions 
of people in every country in the 
world will celebrate the natal day of 
another Man. In paying homage to 
this Man the people of the earth 
will make no display of weapons 
that maim and kill. There will be 
no military parades. Arrogant 
threats and denunciations will have 
no part in these celebrations. There 
will be no beating of the tom-toms. 

Small and large groups of fami¬ 
lies, relatives, and friends will meet 
in their homes and in their churches 
to pay humble and reverent tribute 
to a great and good Man who was 
born in the little village of 
Bethlehem 1950 years ago. 

The people who will celebrate the 
birthday of this Man who was 
called Jesus» of Nazareth will be 
reverent but they will not be sad. 
Rather, the day will be one of re¬ 
joicing and making merry. For 
they will know, whatever their vari¬ 
ous theological beliefs may be, that 
the Man to whom they will be pay¬ 
ing homage still lives. Dives in the 
hearts and minds of men, women, 
and little children everywhere. 

There will be music and there 
will be singing and dancing. There 
will be giving and receiving of gifts. 
There will be reunions of families 
and old friends. There will be 
laughter and there will be gay con¬ 
versation; some will kneel in rev¬ 
erent prayer. And some will feast, 
and some will drink a little wine. 
It will all be good. It will be Christ¬ 
mas Day. 


In a sense Jesus, too, was a 
revolutionist, for He did revolution¬ 
ize the thinking of thousands of 
millions of people who came after 
Him. He taught all who would be¬ 
lieve in Him that kindness, love, 
, humility, and charity were at¬ 
tributes more valuable to man than 
fame, wealth, or power. He had no 
patience with the stuffed shirts, the 
hypocrites, and the self-righteous. 
Think of the beauty and the force 
in the one sentence sermon He 
preached when He said: -‘Let he 
who is without sin cast the first 
stone!” 

Jesus was a Man of peace. He 
led no victorious armies. He did 
not seek to conquer nations with 
lethal weapons. He did not use 
force to make men believe in Him, 
or obey Him. He admonisned His 
followers to beat their swords into 
plowshares. He reminded them 
that “those who live by the sword 
shall die by the sword.’ He offered 
no resistance to His enemies even 
on the day they put Him to death 
on the cross. He merely bowed His 
head and said: “God’s will be done.” 

Jesus was a meek Man and He 
was a lonely Man. He was a humble 
Man who walked humbly before 
His God. He was put to death 
while He was yet a young Man, The 
charge against Him was that He 
“stirred up the people.” And there 
can be no doubt that He was guilty 
on the count charged in the indict¬ 
ment. 

He did stir up the people. He 
opened their eyes and made them 
see and understand and hate 
cruelty, brutality, and injustice. 
Jesus did not believe in the law of 
the club and fang. To those who 
clung to the old and stern concept 
of justice: “An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth” He gave an¬ 
swer: “Be ye merciful even as your 
Father is merciful. Judge not and 
ye shall not be judged.” 

Yes, Jesus did stir up the people. 
And now, after nearly two thousand 
years have passed away, His teach¬ 
ings still stir, inspire and point the 
way to a better, kindlier, and richer 
life for all mankind. 

Editor's Note: 

FIRST, A THOUGHT — THEN 
ACTION 

The above article appearing in 
the December, 1950, issue of <( The 
Bulletin”, national publication of 
+he National Association of Em¬ 
ployees of Collectors of Internal 
Revenue, caused so many to think 
that we asked for permission to re¬ 
print. Granted this permission by 
Mr. A. J. Geniesse, Secretary-treas¬ 
urer, Milwaukee, we commend The 
Bulletin and the author, John A. 
Sisson of Phoenix, Arizona, for this 
timely and well prepared article. 


Jefferson Hunt Camp 

(Continued from Page 3) 
ARTHUR WANGSGARD 
President Wangsgard was born 
at Huntsville, February 28th, 1888, 
the fifth son of Peter C. and Inga- 
borg Nielson Wangsgard. Decem¬ 
ber 20, 1906, he married Jennie 
Olsen,' together they have raised 
three sons and one daughter. 
Schooled in Huntsville, his biogra¬ 
phy reads of a life of hardship, 
trials and tribulations. He began 
working at the age of 17, his first 
job was pulling sage brush in clear¬ 
ing land, his pay was $28.00 a month 
with board and room, his room 
being a part of the hay loft, he to 
furnish the bedding. Today we have 
a determined leader, a true Son of 
a Utah Pioneer, enthuised in SUP 
projects. 
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History Notes on 
Huntsville Camp 

By Ernest R. McKay 

Tucked away in one of the most 
beautiful valleys of the Rockies, 
near Ogden, Utah, is the little town 
of Huntsville, with about 800 souls. 
Just 13 years after the first pio¬ 
neers arrived in the Salt Lake Val¬ 
ley, Captain Jefferson Hunt led a 
small group of pioneers into the 
Ogden Valley and began the settle¬ 
ment of this interesting and pic¬ 
turesque place. 

The people of this company were 
not the first whites to view this 
spot of ground. Because of the sev¬ 
eral streams which rise in, or pass 
through the valley, many trappers 
had made camp here and trapped 
the streams for beaver, lynx, musk¬ 
rats, mink and fox. The most noted 
of these were Kit Carson, Miles 
Goodyear and James Bridger. 
Captain Stansburry and his cavalry 
unit passed through the valley and 
wrote an accurate description of it. 
Herdsmen from Ogden had pas¬ 
tured their stocks here as early as 
1855. Issac, .David and Williamena 
McKay spent the summer prior to 
Hunts coming, cutting and putting 
up hay on the meadows, but the 
Captain Hunt party was the first 
actual settlers. 

Jefferson Hunt was a leader, a 
pioneer, scout and colonizer. Be¬ 
sides settling the town named after 
him, Huntsville, he had distinguish¬ 
ed himself in other ways. He was 
a captain of the famous Mormon 
Battalion. He blazed the southern 
route from Los Angeles to Salt 
Lake City for wagon transporta¬ 
tion, making several trips over that 
route, bringing cattle, horses, mules, 
sheep and seed from California and 
piloting gold seekers to the coast. 

From the beginning, Huntsville 
was planned and intended to be an 
ideal farming settlement. The 
townsite was laid out like a city, 
streets running east and west, north 
and south, crossing at right angles. 
Each block consisted of 6 acres 
With 8 lots. Intersecting each block 
and running north and south was 
an alley two rods wide. The houses 
were built facing the streets and 
the barns and corrals were facing 
the alleys. All -livestock travel and 
all travel directly connected with 
the barnyard was to be in and 
along the alleys, thus leaving the 
streets clear for the. people to 
traverse free of any annoyance 
from live stock or their litter. 

In the center of town, and within 
easy walking distance from every 
home was established the school, 
church, store, post office and the 
“square” or park. The irrigation 
system, surveyed by means of a 
square, plumb bob and spirit level, 
was' so arranged that the lateral 


ditches were run along the streets 
11 feet from the property line. This 
eleven feet was set aside for side¬ 
walks, thus giving further protec¬ 
tion to pedestrians from street traf¬ 
fic. 

The farms were all on the out¬ 
side of the townsite. The farming 
area was divided into two sections 
by the main road. This roadway 
was fenced and the farms on the 
south of the road were called the 
south fields and those on the north 
were the north fields. This same 
designation is used today. The cows 
used by the settlers were assembled 
on the “square” each morning into 
a community herd, and driven into 
the south hills, herded, and re¬ 
turned to the square in evening. At 
that place the herders responsibili¬ 
ty was concluded for the day. Each 
owner of cattle was then respon¬ 
sible. This custom was followed for 
nearly 30 years. 

The people of Huntsville were 
thrifty, industrious and progressive. 
Like all other pioneer towns, the 
church an dthe school were the 
centers of culture and education. 
The people were hungry for and 
sought eargerly for both and as a 
result, few, if any, places. has had 
more foreign missionaries or had 
developed more outstanding men 
and women per capita. Even though 
many have established themselves 
elsewhere, frequent visits have been 
made and all still claim Huntsville 
as “home”. 

Huntsville the home for many 
years, of the first school teacher in 
Utah, Mary Jane Dilworth Ham¬ 
mond, and it was the first com¬ 
munity to establish a free school 
in the western country and also the 
first Farm Bureau organization in 
the state. In 1882, when the present 
church house was erected, a large 
fine toned copper bell was placed 
in the bellfry and to this day each 
Sunday its clear sweet tones call 
the townsfolk to worship, and on 
each school day, a similar large bell 
calls the children to school. One of 
the. few places left in the state 
which still adhers to this old and 
honored custom. 

Huntsville is unique, picturesque 
and interesting. Anyone who hasn’t 
visited “that gem of the mountains” 
should do so and catch the spirit 
of beauty, serenity and joy which 
is ever present there. 
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